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appends to his own plan an abstract of the Grand Dessein of
Henry IV. The question obtrudes itself; whence did Sellers
(like Saint-Pierre a few years later) derive his knowledge of
Sully *s scheme if the latter was not formulated until 1745?
But critical questions, though intriguing, are, as already
explained, outside the scope of the present work. It must
suffice to say that Bellers's work, like Penn's, attests the wide
interest aroused by the problem of Peace during the latter
years of the age of Louis XIV.

Discussion of a problem is not, unfortunately, the same
thing as the achievement of a solution. Subsequent chapters
will show that the discussion was almost continuous during
the two centuries that followed on the publication of the works
of Penn and Bellers; but the solution is not yet.

Meanwhile, the Society of Friends continued, throughout
the wars of the eighteenth and nineteenth century, instant in
their efforts to promote the cause of international peace. Nor
did they ever depart from their resolution to take no part,
direct or indirect, in the waging of war. *Our principles and
our practice have always been to seek J>p(pe and ensue it. All
bloody principles and practice . . v^fe'do utterly deny, with
all outward wars and strifes, (iSriS fightings with outward
weapons for any end or under any pretence whatever, and
this is our testimony to the whole world.* To this position
stated by George Fox in 1660 they steadfastly adhered. But in
practice adherence was not always easy, and many of the
wealthier Quakers, especially the bankers and shipowners,
found it difficult in times of war to rebut the charges of in-
consistency brought against them, not only by their opponents
but by Friends.

Notably was this the case during the long struggle (1791